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much abashed and half breathless ere she could read It to an end,
and perused all their names perfectly and knew both Mrs
Ashley's hand and the Cofferer's with half a sight, so that fully
she thinketh they have both confessed all they know.3 She took
a day or two to answer the questions that had been framed on
her servants' confessions, and then - well, she carried the story
no further. The Council wanted evidence of a definite plot, but
she refused to confess that Mrs Ashley or Parry, either by
message or writing, had urged her to any practice with
Seymour. 'They all sing one song/ Tyrwhitt lamented; 'and
so I think they would not do unless they had set the note before.9
The days passed; the outlook for Seymour grew black. When
she understood this, Elizabeth began to droop. At the same
time, If anyone spoke ill of Seymour she would defend him with
vehemence, showing a concern for him that she had hitherto
reserved for Mistress Ashley.

A new trouble arose over Tyrwhitt's wife, who had been sent
to Hatfield to take Kate Ashley's place and found herself in the
unpleasant position of being reprimanded by the Council for
not doing her duty, while at the same time she was passionately
repudiated by her charge, Elizabeth wept all one night and
loured all the next day. She Insisted that Mistress Ashley was
her mistress. She had not so demeaned herself, she asserted, that
the Council should now need to set any more mistresses over
her. She preferred to have none. Tyrwhitt drily added that in'
his opinion she needed two! She sat down and herself wrote to
the Protector, not allowing Tyrwhitt to make any suggestions
as to what she ought to say. Somerset in reply administered a
sharp reproof, telling her that she seemed to stand in her own
wit In being so well assured of herself. Unabashed she wrote
once more with increased vigour, reminding him that she was
the King's sister and that It was his and the Council's duty to
let the people see that they had regard for her honour.

A month later Seymour paid the penalty of his follies. He had
treated the Council with disdain, refusing at first to answer the
thirty-three articles against him, and then standing mute after
answering three. On 25 February a bill of attainder was brought